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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Turus—Hree, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Laree Doliars per annum to those who prefer 
lo pay. 

specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wisn tv vecome acquainted withthe paper ; and uf 
any choose to tune it temporarily, it will be sent 
to tacm for any period waich they may designate, 
and wil be stupped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless oraered further. 

-iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, eitnaer by notifying his Postmuster, or by 
sending back u paper having his name and resi- 
dence vu tt, wita tne simple urder——** Discontinue.” 





kiditorial Notice. 
As the seutiments, objects, aud terms of the Circular, are un- 





usual, we appropriate our first columns to such iuformation 
about it, as may be needed by Laose Who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned agalust urging any Lo take the paper. Uur 
rule is, uot to send it to way One vn Lhe application of a third per- 
son, except in special Cases Where we kKuow the applicant, and are 
sure de as fully wuthurized. VUur wish and request is, that every 
persun proposing tv subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire conteits of these first advertising coluuius aud judge for 
Mimseil, withvus relying OF day Oluer representations, Wheth- 
er Lue paper is What he wants, 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CLRCULAR, 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bivie,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 

SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 

of tue Gospel. 

‘© ou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his peupie irom their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. (U, or * immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

“Verily L say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.’ (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed vo chis world and tades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘lay kingdom come, thy will be done on cEaRtTH 
AS IT iS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at che call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

tidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘“* Verily, verily, [ say unto you, He that belitveth 
on me, tue works that 1 do suall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 
unto my Father.”—-JoAn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaian 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Oo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaprer Ll. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Li]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuaprer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART UL.—DOUTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstiruTIONAL CuRis- 


Criticism of CuriSTENDOM. 
Pauw’s Views 


Tianity. Tue Bis_e on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or ApbuLTeEryY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—CoLioquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 


By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


a di . . a 5 
Tbe Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 


Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con. 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the ola Theology. Al, 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutiona) 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 cts. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)—- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

jaz \f not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

g-# Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Chriet, and Faith 


Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- ' 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 


News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 





in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
t 

. Newark, N. Jd. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
G60D WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 185%. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat,.at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


On rrr WY 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. SMITH. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C,. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Ja Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism-—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 





Central Business Agency. 


Groner Cragin, General Agent for the Associatcd 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New:York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


Practical Cemmunism--A Plan for 
Fmployers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 








This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire conmrunity of interests. 

3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scuoo.. 

8. That school, rismg into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cnurcH. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four-great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family aftection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever hu- 
man beings have a home. 





— 
‘The Canoe Birch, 

The Paper or Canoe Breen is not so 
common south of Maine, as the White Birch. 
Clumps are frequently found, however, on the 
borders of woods. When young, it resembles 
the other very much, and an unpractised eye 
might confound them. It isa larger, bolder, 
more massive tree, with larger, thicker, ard 
less attenuated leaves, which are dark-green 
above, and paler beneath. Another difference 
is seen in the bark, which is thin, and of a 
dead, chalky white, in the white birch, while 
that of the canoe-birch is thick, glossy, and 
pliant. The sterile catkins are larger and 
thicker than those of its ally, with a rougher, 
coarse appearance, The fertile catkins are 
also longer and larger. 

This is the kind of birch which furnishes the 
northern Indians with the bark for their bas- 
kets, boxes, and trinkets of all kinds, which 
they ornament with beads and colored straws. 
It is this bark also which served their progeni- 
tors for the much more important structure of 
canoes. This tree grew here in great abun- 
dance years ago, and shaded the streams over 
which the aborigines of this country skimmed 
in the light fabrics made of its bark ;_ but it is 
mostly destroyed hereabouts, although it still 
grows in vast quantities further north, and is 
sent to Boston in the shape of ‘ eastern wood.’ 

The bark, which has been so useful to the 
race of men before us, and which is still used 
to a great extent in the north and west, is pe- 
culiarly constructed. The inner and thicker 
portion is composed of straight vertical fibres, 
running in the direction of the trunk and 
similar to the inner bark of deciduous trees in 
general. The outer layer, is made up of tough, 
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gles with the inner bark, and encircling it. Its 
plianey and strength are such as to allow of its 
being bent, shaped and sewed together like a 
thick cloth. ‘’aken whole from the tree, it 
can be spread open, fashioned into a graceful 
shape, and lined with wooden ribs. In this 
way the slight canoes are made which float 


lightly on the water, and can be impelled, by | 


experienced paddles, with astonishing rapidity. 
Modern improvement has superseded the use 
of these frail barks, and the race which em- 
ployed them, and them only, on our waters, is 
disappearing before the tread of Saxon energy. 
But for the use of the red man in the chase or 
in war, for lightness and convenience in _ his 
long journeys on the still waters of the wilder- 
ness, no modern invention has surpassed them. 
They are still used wherever the Indian yet 
finds an abiding-place.—Putnam’s Monthly. 





The Passion Flower. 

The plant known to us by the above name 
belongs to a class common in the tropical parts 
of America. They are all climbing plants, 
and often scramble over trees of considerable 
height. In many cases they are very beau- 
tiful, the flowers being large and richly colored. 
Several of them are valued for their fruit which 
they yield in their native climes, it being pulpy 
and refreshing. One spevies in Brazil has 
fruit as large as a child’s head. One kind, in 
the West Indies, yields what is called the wa- 
ter-lemon. Other species, however, produce 
fruit which has a very offensive taste and 
smell. 

The name of the passion-flower was given 
by the Jesuits of South America, who saw in 
it an emblem of Christ’s death and passion. 

The five anthers represented his wounds ; 
the triple style, the nails with which he was 
fastened to the cross ; the column, the pillar to 
which he was bound. A number of fleshy 
threads in the flower, betokened the crown of 
thorns. 

We are told that these Jesuits, in address- 
ing the Indians, used this flower as a means of 
illustrating their account of the crucifixion ; 
‘thus connecting the solemn event, in their 
minds, with the beautiful’ works of nature 
around them.—DParley’s Panorama, 





The following is from a book of travels in the 

African Sahara, by an.English author : 
Date Tree Wine. 

We are informed that though the devout 
believers in the Koran there scrupulously: ab- 
stain from wine, they indulge freely in dagm:, 
or the juice of the palm-tree, which, when ter- 
mented is quite as intoxicating in its effects as 
the beverage prehibited by the Prophet. This 
juice is easily obtained, «and if possible still 
more easily prepared, At a certain sesson of 
the year, an incision is made in the tree just 
beneath the branches,—a jar is then so fasten- 
ed as to receive the liquid as it exudes,—and, 
in this manner, they usually procure from a 
tree, during the course of a night, froma quart 
to a quart and a half of dagmi. When drunk 
immediately, this liquor tastes like genuine rich 
milk, and is perfectly free from an intoxicating 
influence ; but when allowed to stand for a 
night, or at most for twenty-four hours—dur- 
ing which time fermentation takes place—* it 
partakes (with the exception of the colour, 
which is whitish) of the quality and flavour of 
champagne, and that of a much superior sort 
to what is usually offered in the British mar- 
kets.”? This date-tree wine is to be found in 
every house, and has its victims reeling through 
the streets of Tozar just as beer and whisky 
have in our streets at home. But the curious 
part of the matter is, that “ the faithful’? open- 
ly justify themselves against the charge of 
transgressing their Prophet’s precept. ‘* Lag- 
mt is not wine,” they say, and the Proplet’s 
prohibition refers to wine.’”—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





A Singular Case. 

At Belleville, N. J., a few days since, a case 
occurred which may be of some interest to the 
medical profession. In the pyroligneous acid 
works situated there, is a large, deep vat, which 
serves as areservoir for the acid, which is of 
course filled with carbonic acid gas. It is neces- 
sary occasionally to remove the dirt which col- 
lects at the bottom of the vat, and an Irishman, 
totally ignorant of the danger of breathing this 
deadly gas, undertook to dip up the dirt with a 
pail. He soon complained of feeling dizzy, 
and a fellow-workman told him he had better 
stop awhile, aud he said he would after taking 
out another pailful ; but as he was stooping to 
do so, he took a full inhalation of the gas, and 
fell as if he had been shot into the vat. A 
person passing at the moment seized him by the 
hair and pulled him out ; but life was apparent- 
ly quite extinct. Dr. Gibson was immediately 
ealied, who, though he had no hope of restoring 
lite to the patient, did every thing that the re- 


succeeded. There wasa long struggle between 
life and death. For some time there was no 
perceptible respiration; then for some hours 
the only sign of life was about two gasps a min- 
ute; then for some hours strong convulsions 
succeeded, rendering it necessary to have three 
or four strong men to hold the patient, who 
was also unusually strong. He became quiet 
during the night, and the next morning was 
restored to consciousness, though he had not 
the faintest recollection of anything connected 
with the accident. At the end of three or 
four days he was convalescent, and is probably 
by this time in the enjoyment of his usual 
health.—Tribune, May 4. 

Co Correspondents. 

H. B. L.— How do you receive members? What must they 
believe, and how much property must they have? Can women 
dress as they think best for their health? My wife has worn 
what is called the Bloomer Dress for about two years, and we 
like it altogether better than the old one. Do the Associa- 
tion live in separate houses or not? Ilow much land have 
they?’ &c. &e. 

These questions have all been frequently answered, and for 
full information we must be allowed to refer you to ‘Bible Com- 
munism,’ the Berean, and the files of the Curcular. The Asso~ 
ciation, or Community of Associations, is a religious society — 
having a common interest—living together, believing in Christ 
as the apostles did, and devoting themselve iuteriorly and ex- 
ternally to the Kingdom of God, There is no property test, ex- 
cept the Bible one of forsaking all a man hath. Thorough mu- 
tual acquaintance is the surest preliminary of membership. The 
women of the Association have worn the short dress for about 
six years, it having been adopted and deseribed in the First 
Annual Report of the Oneida Association sometime before 
Mrs. Bloomer’s movement. 
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University Culture, 

It is delightful to be always learning with fresh 
appetite, something new. It tends to keep one 
young and healthy. It is an old saying that men 
seldom die cn a journey, or in their honey-moon ; 
and it is but extending the principle, to say that 
persons never grow old and die, as long as they 
have in them the zeal of new truth and improve- 
We conceive of God as peculiarly mani- 
fest in all healthy appetite. It is the spirit of 
life, as the loss of it constitutes death. And the 
highest form of appetite is that of the soul for 
truth. There is no happiness like that of the en- 
thusiasm of progress—the child-like attraction 
for learning and doing new things. 

We have been led of late to appreeciate the ad- 
vantages of the Community, in respect to the 
culture and gratification of this radical, ever-ex- 
panding faculty of newness. Our circle of indus- 
trial operations in this family, has been increased 
the present Spring, by the introduction of some 
new varieties of business, and the enthusiasm of 
learning has taken a corresponding enlargement. 
After breakfasting at six in the merning, the 
family may be scen distributing themselves to 
different occupations including the following: 
House-work, Type-setting, Editorial, Engraving, 
Job-printing, Carpet-bag making, General Agency 
business, Correspondence, reading, &c. Here is 
at least the beginning of a scope for the varied 
attractions that are natural to the mind, and we 
are getting so that we can sometimes go through 
the whole of them in the course of the day, as 
learners, with excellent zest and profit. But 
this is still, only a beginning. We expect by the 
good hand of God, that the Community will go 
steadily on embracing one thing after another, un- 
til it includes in its business scope, the whole 
range of industrial operations, from teaching in- 
fant schools, to printing a Daily Paper, and from 
making pins to building steam-engines. Such is 
its manifest tendency at present; each year wit- 
nesses an industrial expansion, and every new bu- 
siness that is added, proves a touching point to 
others. The true limit will be reached, only 
when every member can have a schooling in all 
the useful trades and occupations that are proper 
to man. 

Two peculiarities should be noticed as attend- 
ing and favoring the charm of learning. inthe 
Community school. 1. There is a free and cor- 
dial mingling of the sexes, in nearly all kinds of 
employment. 2. ‘There are no hirelings or masters, 
and no money or thoughts of money between the 
workmen. Thus the motive of industry, is not 
the sordid one of necessity, but is primarily the 
real attraction of art. 

These facts and principles we should say, make 
the true ‘ People’s College.’ Those who have been 
laboring for several years to establish the latter 
institution, may take a hint from the fact that 
there are already at least six incipient Universi- 
ties, worthy of that name, in successful opera- 


ment. 





sources of his art suggested, and at last happily 


tion. 





The Gentile Rule Reversed, 


Among the many words of Christ which have 
fallen into the earth, and have lain dormant and 
barren for ages, but which are yet to spring up 
and bear fruit in this world, we may safely reckon 
the following as one of the most pregnant and 
promising: 

“ Jesus called his disciples, and said, Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise au- 
thority upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you: but whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant: even 
as the Son of man came not to be ministered un- 
to, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Matt. 20: 25—28. 

Christ gave his disciples a practical commenta- 
ry on the principle thus propounded, in one of the 
last scenes of his life, which John reports as fol- 
lows: 

* Jesus knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he was come from 
God, and went to God; he riseth from supper, 
and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, 
and girded himself. After that, he poureth water 
into a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. Then cometh he to Simon Peter, 
and Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet? Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What I do thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt know hereafter. Peter saith unto him, 
Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered 
him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me. Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my 
feet only, but also my hands and my head. Je- 
sus saith to him, He that is washed needeth not 
save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit: 
and ye are clean, but not all. For he knew who 
should betray him: therefore said he, Ye are not 
all clean. So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down again, 
he said unto them, Know ye what I have done to 
you? Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say 
well; forsolam. If 1 then, your Lord and Mas- 
ter, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another's feet. ior [have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I haye done to you. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord; neither he that is sent 
greater than he that sent him. If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” John 13: 
3—17. 

The principle and the example which these 
passages present, have evidently made but little 
impression as yet on mankind. The Gentile 
method of supremacy prevails everywhere still, 
and as completely in what are called the Christ- 
jan churches as elsewhere. 

Slavery is the,grossest form of the false Gen- 
tile principle in regard to service. But the same 
thing in a more decent guise exists in all society 
where the hireling system prevails, and where 
the ‘lower classes’ are employed as ‘servants.’ 
Indeed, Gentilism maintains its position, and ex- 
cludes Christianity, wherever woman is a menial 
toman; and that is all over the world. The 
latter forms of Gentile domination, (viz., in res- 
pect to hirelings and women,) are to slavery, as 
varioloid to the small-pox. Christ’s doctrine 
will make an end of them all. 

Let us study it. 





Life the Basis of Principles, 


It is a characteristic of modern reformers, that 
they try to build their systems on theories and 
principles, and not on the living beings who rep- 
resent those principles. ‘Principles and not men’ 
is the watchword of nearly all who are working 
on the organic structure of society, and endeavor- 
ing to improve the condition of man. 

Now examination wi!l prove that this is a 
false basis upon which to try to reform society. 
Principles are but the growth and expression of 
antecedent life. Life is the very essence of all 
truth. God is its source and he is a living be. 
ing; annihilate him and you annihilate truth it- 
self. Such being the facts, no system of reform 
can be a true one which is not based, first of all, 
on its representative life. 

Paul says that ‘ other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ 
Now the gospel of Christ is based on his personality. 
All the truth that comprises the Christian system 
of Reform, is but the expression of the life—the 
very being of Christ. Christ said to his disciples, 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are Spir- 
it and they are life’ The gospel which he gave 
to them was not in the mere form of words which 
he spake, or the theories which they suggested, 
but it was the life of which they were the expres- 
sion and vehicles. He is ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life.’ This gospel, according to Paul, is 
‘the power of God and the wisdom of God ;’ that 
is, it is life and éruth. 

The great desideratum of reform is, to get men 
to obey the truth. But obedience to the truth, 
is obedience to, and union of heart with, those 





who are the representatives, originators, and 
embodiments of the truth. Paul was an example 
of the true reformer, being ‘determined to know 
nothing but Christ, and him crucified.’ Nothing 
short of this will do. In fact there really is no 
such thing as obedience and deyotion to the truth 
independent of the beings who embody it. Such 
obedience, is identity of life with those who are 
better than we,—a state like that of Paul when 
he said, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. 
It is the complete loss of self in another. Any- 
thing short of this is no obedience at all, and 
avails nothing. 

Union of heart and life, and not mere union of 
heads and devotion to theories, is the basis of 
salvation. The turning of the hearts of the fa- 
thers to the children, and the hearts of the chil- 
dren to the fathers, and the hearts of all to God, 
so that they all may be one as Christ is one with 
the Father, is the reform that the world wants— 
the only reform which will cure its maladies. 





Current Topics. 

..-.- The U. S. Mint is about. to issue three- 
dollar gold pieces. 

..--The Tribune has nominated Mr. Genin, 
the man who demonstrated the possibility of 
keeping Broadway in decent condition, for Mayor 
of New-York. 

.---President Pierce has vetoed a bill lately 
passed by Congress, granting ten million acres of 
land to the several States, to be devoted to the 
support of indigent Insane persons. 

.---T'wo disgraceful cases are occupying the 
criminal courts and the columns of the Dailies— 
one of supposed murder, the other of conspiracy, 
both belonging to the class of sexual disorders 
which so often disturb the present social relations. 

....The excitement at the West respecting the 
acquittal of Ward still continues. The Kentucky 
papers are said to be filled with the proceedings 
of public meetings hele in that State, by every 
one of which Mr, Crittenden is denounced and 
requested to resign his seat in the U. S. Senate. 
The Ward family have left Louisville and the 
whereabouts of the murderer is unknown. 

.-.-The Crystal Palace was reinaugurated to- 
day, under the auspices of the new Board of 
directors. Efforts were made to get up an im- 
posing and interesting demonstiation, and to en- 
list the sympathies of the masses in its favor. A 
grand display of music and speeches was adver- 
tized to take place. What the success of the re- 
opening operations has been, we are unable to 
say. ‘The exhibition has evidently lost some 
of its cosmopolitan character, and become more 
of a local affair; and its resuscitation is for the 
most part an enterprise of private speculation. 

..-. The Legislature, of Pennsylvania has _re- 
cently passed a railroad bill, according to which 
Pennsylvania gives up the road West from. Erie 
to the Ohio line, to the Cleveland and Ashtabula 
Company, on condition that they subscribe and 
pay half a million of dollars toward the construc- 
tion of the Sunbury and Erie road. The bill 
reserves to the State the right to tax the road, 
and it also prescribes that the road shali be run 
down to the wharf at Erie. It is probable that 
this arrangement will remove some of the ‘break? 
difficulties which have rendered those regions so 
famous, 





Court Martial. 

A Court Martial is convened on Goyernor’s 
Island near this city for the trial of Major Wyse, 
commander of the detachment of U. S. Troops 
lately shipped. on board the Falcon steamship for 
California, which vessel, it will be recollected, be- 
came disabled on the voyage and put into the 
port of Norfolk Va. The remarkable thing about 
this affair is, that the Major’s offence, for which 
he is under arrest, is disobedience of orders in re- 
fusing to sail in the Falcon, after having satisfied 
himself, and represented to his commanding offi- 
cer, that she was unseaworthy. The event proy- 
ea his opinion right, but whether this will palliate 
disobedience in the eyes of military authorities 
remains to be seen. 





Woman’s Industry, 

A writer in Putnam’s Magazine some months 
since, theorizing on woman’s nature and mission, 
thus refers to her genius for industry : 

* Woman’s characteristic lack of reflection is the 
secret, no doubt, of her superior energy, of her 
superior practical efficiency, She is forever busy. 
An idle woman, except where great wealth and 
grossly artificial ianners have overlaid her native 
treshness and elasticity—is one of the rarest of 
sights. Anidle man is one of the commonest. 
To lounge, to snooze, and in that snooze perchance 
to snore, is a prerogative of man. You will scarce- 
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— 
ly enter five houses out of ten in an afternoon, 
without finding some great heap of a husband or 
a brother gathered up upon the sofa, recruiting his 
overtasked forces by a comfortable sleep. How 
hard to rouse him from his recumbency at your 
entrance. First one leg shows signs of life, then 
an arm wakes, then the other leg, then the whole 
body stirs, finally the huge head moves, and the 
entire drowsy mass erects itself, dimly acknowl- 
edges the gas-light, yawns once or twice, and after 
all this preliminary flourish very probably sinks 
back again to repose. * * * Itisnot so with 
the other sex. I mean that it is a very much less 
common thing to see an indolent, self-indulgent 
woman, than it is to see aman of that sort. Every 
yne knows individual women, possibly, who are 
untrue to the characteristics of her sex, victims of 
absurd fashion, distorted by a fatal luxury out of 
feminine health and grace. But the rule with 
woman is unceasing activity.” 

It is the theory of this writer, that woman’s su- 
perior activity is constitutional; and arises as ex- 
pressed in the quotation we have made, from her 
lack of reflection. ‘ Woman’s activity,’ he affirms 
‘dates from her affections, man’s from his intel- 
lect ; and the consequence is, that she is busy 
while he is contriving. She really lives, while he 
is always conquering himself a home in which to 
live. He is the pioneer of progress—she the pro- 
ducer of present comfort. 

“This is the vital difference of the pair, that man 
forever asks more, while woman is always intent 
upon making the most of whatshe has, Man isa 
perpetual seeker, woman turns whatsoever she 
tinds into a present use and profit. Man's eye is 
fixed upon the future, woman’s upon the present. 
He sweeps the heavens with his gaze, to see 
what fairer worlds invite his adventure; she qui- 
etly unpacks the trunk of his observation, and 
appropriates whatever available results it contains, 
to the improvement of his present abode.” 

This isa fine theory, and very convenient for 
those who will be most likely to adopt it, 
but we are afraid it would not bear very rigid 
scrutiny. Go into the Southern States, and you 
will find the negroes there, more busy than the 
whites ; but will you ascribe this fact to the con- 
stitution of the two races? or not rather say itis 
because one has power to make the other wait on 
it. So, if we find woman busiest every where, shall 
we assume it is natural? or not rather conclude 
that man’s position is such that he can be lazy 
and make her wait on him, and this has brought 
her up toactivity. Our theorist says, ‘you never 
see a lazy woman!’ So you never see a woman 
chew tobacco. Why? Is it not as natural for 
women as men? We have no reasen to think it 
is not; but women do not chew tobacco because 
they are dependent on man and have to please 
him, and he won't endure it. 

But allowing that these are the tendencies of 
the two—that it is natural for man to be reflec- 
tive and lazy, to think and doze, and for woman 
to bustle about and spend her life in mere 
external activity, then both ought to correct 
their tendencies and exchange employments. Man 
should take ho!d and darn the stockings and help 
about house, and so break up his own laziness, 
and give woman leizure and opportunity to ex- 
pand her brain, instead of working only with her 
fingers. 





Sermon-Making. 
To tHe Crrcucar : 
I have recently read ‘Sunny Side.’ 


It presents 


‘amore attractive view of ministerial life than 


‘Shady Side” but not a view that can be called 
‘Sunny’ after all. It is plain from both books, 
that ministers make hard work of writing their 
sermoys ; that their study hours are wearing and 
tedious. 

It seems to me that all reflecting persons, who 
read these books, must conclude that there is 
something wrong and unnatural in the system of 
sermon-making, and involuntarily contrast it 
with the system (or no-system) which Christ 
taught his disciples, by precept and example.-— 
His discourses were by no means the fruit of dif- 
ficult and continuous study. They were sponta- 
neous outgushings from the fountain of life and 
love within him. He had no ‘study table,’ and 
needed not to cloister himself daily to consider 
beforehand what he should preach. He was a 
medium of the Father, as he himself says—‘ As 
I hear, I speak.’ He trusted God to fill his 
mouth with the right words at the proper time. 
He plainly took ‘no thought for the morrow’ in 
this respect. It is interesting to notice that a 
large portion of his recorded sayings were occa- 
sioned by some immediate circumstance. He 
was far from being an abstract philosopher: he 
was ever practical and pointed in his remarks— 
always dealing with matters of present interest, 
while he-made his hearers realize that his words 
were of eternal interest. It was often some self- 
righteous saying of the Pharisees which drew 
forth his severe rebnkes of them, and some reason- 
ing among his disciples, that prompted his words 





of exhortation to them. It may be questioned, 
whether Christ ever preached a regular sermon 
in the modern sense of the word, i. e., a studied, 
premeditated, and pre-arranged discourse. Peo- 
ple speak of the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ but it 
would be much better, to speak of his ‘ Mountain 
Talk’—for it was a talk to his disciples—full of 
life and spirit, and showing no signs of long study 
and toil in its preparation. So, too, it was with 
his long discourse at the ‘last supper.’ We feel 
in reading it that his heart was full—running over ; 
that he had but to open his mouth, and the gra- 
cious words came forth. 

It is very evident that modern sermon-making 
is adeparture from the simplicity of Christ, and 
God does not prosper it, to any great extent.— 
Ministers will have to go back, and follow the ex- 
ample of Christ and Paul, who made it their main 
business not to manufacture sermons, but to pro- 
duce good in all manner of ways, and to serve man- 
kind with their hearts and hands, as wel! as with 


their heads. w. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Habits of Fish-Hawks. 
To THe CirncuLaR : . 
—The reading of a paragraph by W., in a late 


Circular, concerning the movements of the fish- 
hawk, has brought afresh to my memory my own 
observations in early life, of the exploits of this 
piscivorous bird, in his laudable efforts at ‘ getting 
a living.’ 

The ‘home of my childhood’ was in a valley, 
through which flowed a beautiful stream of water 
—the outlet of Spatford’s Lake—in its course to 
Connecticut River. This stream furnished a 
number of mill-seats, two of which were owned 
by near ueighbors of my father, one living north 
and the other south of us. Of course they had 
built dams across the stream, to make mill-ponds. 
These were large enough for many fish to grow 
and multiply in; and there were, in considerable 
plenty, suckers, pickerels, eels, &c., with which 
we used frequently to furnish our table, especially 
in the spring. At this season of the year, soon 
after the ice had disappeared from the ponds and 
streams, and the snows were all gone, the fish- 
hawk, and sometimes the eagle. would make their 
appearance over these ponds, to claim their share 
—if they could catch it—of the finny race. 

Many a time have I watched with excited in- 
terest the peculiar movements of these stately 
birds in their bold and persevering explorations of 
those ponds, in éearch of fish. The hight at 
which they fly above the water, varies according 
to circumstances, such as the stillness of the 
water, or its being disturbed with winds, or, in 
fair weather, the relative position of the sun in 
respect to the water and the bird flying over it. 
Thus at the hight, sometimes of forty or fifty. 
and sometimes two hundred feet or more, they 
would sail slowly over the water, with their 
heads turned downward, and with keen eyes sur- 
veying the depths below them, till they seemed 
to discover something that instantly arrested 
their course, and they would stand, or hold their 
bodies fixed in mid-air by a kind of gathering 
motion of their wings, till their decision was 
made either to fly onward, or to dive for prey. 
If it was the latter they would plunge perpendicu- 
larly downward, entering the water with a splash, 
and shortly after emerge and rise, shaking the 
water from their feathers, and if they had been 
successful, would fly away with their prize 
and light on a tree in some lonely glen, and there 
enjoy their repast. 

When the fish-hawk succeeds in taking a large 
fish, he sometimes has trouble in managing it du- 
ring its first struggles, and rises from the water 
slowly and with difficulty. If he fails of getting 
his prey when he dives, which happens not unfre- 
quently, he will often resume his sailing flight 
over the water to look for more. A rather amu- 
sing incident concerning one of these birds, was 
told me by a relative who witnessed the occur- 
rence. A fish-hawk had been sailimg over the 
pond for some time, when he appeared to discern 
his game beneath him, and madea stand. After 
balancing himself high in air for some time, he 
plunged straight downward into the water. He 
soon rose, with what appeared to be a large fish 
in his claws; but after flying with it a short dis- 
tance, and finding it to be only a dead stick, he 
cast it from him with apparent contempt, and 
flew hastily away from the field of his operations, 
as if ashamed of his mistake. J. Le 8 

Oneida, May 1, 1854. 





Robbery and Clairvoyance. 


To tHe CirncuLaR: r ‘ b 
There has becn considerable excitement in 


Wallingford village, for a few days past, in con- 
sequence of a store haying been broken open and 





500 or 600 dollars worth of goods stolen, the prin- 
cipal part jewelry, Mr. Wallace, the merchant, 
consulted a clairvoyant in a neighboring town 
who gave him such information that three young 
men, were arrested on suspicion. One, [ under- 
stand, has turned State’s evidence, and another 
has acknowledged a part of the theft, and restored 
some of the property. 

This is, I believe, the third case of robbery that 
has occurred here within the past year, and in each 
case, this clairvoyant has told where the stolen 
property could be found, or given such informa- 
tion as led to its recovery. 

Whatever may be the agency that brings such 
transactions to light, one thing is evident, that 
nothing can any more be done in secret, and that 
the old adage that ‘dead men tell no tales,’ must 
be reversed. Yours &e. B. B. 

Walling ford, May 1, 1854. 





Ciry or Newark.—After being absent from 
Newark for about six years, I return, and am as- 
tonished at the amount of improvements made 
throughout the city. Churches, schoolhouses, and 
many elaborate edifices have been erected, streets 
have been paved, parks decorated, and above 
all, the population has increased from 25 to 50 
thousand. 

The town has improved in its appearance, with 
its growth. Take a walk down High-st. which 
lies on the brow of a hill overlooking the city 
and commanding a very extensive view, and he- 
fore you is the populous town, the Passaic ri- 
ver, Newark Bay, the salt flats, Snake and Ber- 
gen hills, and the steeples in New-York. Broad- 
st., the central street in the city, which is double 
the common width of the streets in New-York, 
and now newly paved, reflects credit on the Pun- 
tan settlers who laid it out. Especially does every 
thing look shining and charming, after the wash- 
ing of the late rain-storm. Je L. 

Newark, May 1, 1854. 


oe 0 re 

—The most prominent and beautiful feature of 
the faith of the gospel, is its power to unite, 
Whoever believes with the heart, and confesses 
Christ their whole Savior, thereby becomes a 
member of his body, and a partaker of the same 
life that nourishes all his other members. Thus 
a relationship is formed, that is independent of 
rank or condition, time and space. So that be- 
lievers, thousands of miles apart, who have never 
known each other personally, really feel better 
acquainted, than with those they have been per- 
sonally connected with for years. Then when 
they are presented to each other personally, there 
is no feeling of strangness, but that of old ac- 
quaintances, or brothers and sisters. 
TE CS CR 

Hope. 

Hope was a rosy maiden, 

With laughing, merry eyes, 
But she always shut them pretty close 

When storms were in the skies. 


‘Pho! pho!’ she cried, ‘’tis but a sham, 
The sun is peeping out; 

He has only been inquiring 
What the moon has been about.’ 


One day she lost a treasure— 
‘Tl find it” was the ery; 
‘Or if Ldon’t, Pll do without, 
Or know the reason why.’ 


Her little lambkin sickened— 
‘Cheer up my pet,’ she cried, 
*T havn’t heard, these dozen years, 

Of any lamb that died.’ 


The clouds at last have broken, 
And it’s raining very fast— 

‘Yes,’ sung the merry maiden, 
‘Too heavily to last.’ 


Her rose-bud drooped unkindly— 
* You naughty little thing ! 

But still 1 have my ‘ovely birds, 
How charmingly they sing ! 


The dead leaves lay by thousands— 
‘*Twould be very sad,’ said she, 

‘ But I see the green buds breaking out 
Upon the mother tree.’ 


The coffin by the cradle 
Told the struggle that was o’er— 
Hope whispered in the mother’s ear, 
‘Tis but an angel more !’ 


Her bark upon the quicksands 
Ten thousands floods o’erwhelm— 
Hope looked above, ‘ This is the time 
For God to take the helm.’ 


Death is standing by her pillow, 
She feels the icy kiss— 
She lifts her arms, ‘I go to God, 
Where Hope dissolves in Bliss.’ 
{ Home Journal. 





The Rationality of Miracles. 

The advocates and believers of the 
prevalent dogma that ‘the age of mira- 
cles is past,’ when confronted by the faith 
that relies upca Christ’s promise that 
they who believe on him shall be at- 
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tended by works like his, attempt to 
shelter their unbelief under a semi-ration- 
alism, They affirm that the office of 
the miracles of Christ was to establish 
his divinity,—to prove that he was the 
Christ, and that that fact being now es- 
tablished in the world, it is unnecessary, 
and therefore irrational to expect any 
continuation of miracles attending the 
church. 

All this, to those who are inclined to 
reason rather than to take testimony, has 
a specious appearance. There is much 
in the gospels that goes to show that the 
miracles of Christ were potent in leading 
men to believe in him and his doctrines. 
But upon a little examination of the 
character and concomitants of his mira- 
cles, it will be seen that there is ground 
for a counter rationalism to the above, 
and a more potent one. 

In the first place, it is provable that 
these miracles were not wrought with a 
primary reference to making men believe 
on him, (though this undoubtedly was a 
secondary object,) but that they formed 
part of his natural and appointed work 
asa Savior. ‘To say that miracles were 
merely temporary incidentals of the gos- 
pel, is to curtail its extent. ‘The mira- 
cles of Christ were the outward manifes- 
tation of a conflict that had its origin in 
the spiritual world ; they were victories 
of Christ over evil in the outward 
sphere—the breaking up of the prison 
house of mankind. While we have only 
five miracles recorded which seem to be 
more particularly a manifestation of pow- 
er alone, viz., turning water into wine, 
stilling the tempest, walking on the sea, 
and twice feeding the multitudes in a 
wonderful manner, we have many more 
specific instances where he routed the 
worst forms of disease and of evil. And 
frequently the evangelists speak in a 
wholesale way of his healing the multi- 
tudes of all manner of diseases, physical 
and spiritual. From this it will be seen 
that his mind, in producing miraculous 
cures, was more intent upon his work— 
the work of his Father, than upon mere- 
ly displaying his power to the gaze of 
men, 

Upon a further examination it will 
appear, that Christ did not rely wholly 
upon his works to establish his divine 
character ; and also that men did believe 
on him, previous to his miracles and in- 
dependently of them. He relied upon 
his doctrine, and upon men having ‘ ears 
to hear and eyes to see.” There was a- 
vigor in his words that touched the 
hearts of truth-lovers; we read that he 
spoke as one having authority, and that 
all who heard him were filled with aston- 
ishment at his doctrines. In the first 
chapter of John we learn that two of the 
disciples were convinced that they had 
found the Messiah, and that before any 
recorded miracle. Christ says, in the 
tenth of John, that he is the Shepherd, 


Jand that his sheep know his voice; im- 


plying that his elect, when they heard 
his doctrine, with joy received it. 

The conversion of the woman of Sa- 
maria was of nearly the same kind; there 
was no miracle, but simply his testimony. 
He also commends Peter for understand- 
ing his true nature and character upon 
spiritual, rather than upon any outward 
or earthly testimony. Av another time, 
when battling with the unbelief of the 





Jews, he says, ‘If I do not the works of 
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my Father, believe me not. But if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the 
works,’ This shows that he preferred to 
be understood through the spirit. 





A Recipe 
For Casting down Evil Imaginations. 

Our imaginations concerning our sal- 
vation, the character of those around us, 
the prospects of the truth, &c. &c., are at 
one time clear and delightful, and at an- 
other time may be dark and doleful. We 
must first decide the question which of 
these sets of imaginations is true. They 
flatly contradict each other, and there- 
fore cannot both be true. We may settle 
this point, if we will be honest, even 
in our darkest seasons, by the simple pro- 
cess which we take in such familiar cases 
as the following: A man in good health 
loves and enjoys bread, potatoes, &c. &c. 
He is taken sick, and finds that these 
articles are loathsome to his stomach, and 
so far as his feelings are concerned, worth- 
less and disgusting. Here are two sets of 
imaginations, contradicting each other.— 
How shall he determine which of them is 
true ? Every body sees in this case in- 
tuitively that the imaginations which a 
man has when he is well and happy, are 
the true reflexes of outward reality, and 
that the imaginations of a sick, miserable 
stomach, are utterly false. So in any 
case, we may know that the imaginations 
which we have in a good, happy state, are 
true, and those which we have in a misera- 
ble, desponding state, are false. This be- 
ing settled, what are we to do when we 
find ourselves beset with evil imagina- 
tions? Let us see what the sick man 
does. If he has common sense he does 
not act on the suggestion of his sickly 
imaginations and feelings ; that is, he 
does not pitch his bread into the gutter, 
and cart his potatoes to the hog-pen.— 
But he persists in that valuation of them 
which he remembers to have had when 
he was well, and keeps them, and talks 
about them as good property, and waits 
patiently till his appetite for them re- 
turns. So aman tormented with any of 
the evil imaginations so common in spir- 
itual experience, may act and talk accord- 
ing to the imaginations which he had 
when he was clear and happy, which, by 
the above rule, he knows to be true. To 
abandon his hopes, run away from his 
privileges, and talk out his despondencies, 
is to fling his bread and potatoes to the 
swine, because he has a fit of nausea. 

He knows that his present imagin- 
ations are false, and ought to be treated 
as imposters. The right way to treat 
strong and plausible imposters, after 
determining that they are impos- 
tors, is, to shut your eyes and ears, fix 
your will, reject them obstinately, order 
them off your premises, and go about 
your business. So we may serve the im- 
aginations of the devil. Meet them not 
with argument and parley, but with fixed 
will. Be utterly stubborn and inflexible. 
When the impostor has tried his round 
of devices in vain, he will leave you in dis- 
gust, and you will soon come to be known 
to such knaves as an ‘ ugly customer.’ 
And on the other hand, you may willfully 
favor and excite good imaginations, such 
as you remember to have had in your 
healthy seasons ; and you will find that 
your true friends in heaven and on earth 
are as eager to press in and secure your 


and good, as the impostors are to enlist 
you on the side of falsehood and evil.— 
Apply these principles faithfully and per- 
severingly, and you may be certain of a 
final and full deliverance from evil imag- 
inations. 





The Plan of God’s Administration. 

Looking back at the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, we discover that God commenced 
his operation on this world, not by an 
attempt to educate all nations at once, 
but by selecting a family and giving it an 
isolated position and a special course of 
discipline. For some two thousand years 
the Jews were in God’s school, while the 
Gentiles were left to the wilderness of na- 
ture and knew not that God was at work 
in the world. At length when the Jew- 
ish spirit was matured for its office of 
propagating the elements in which it had 
been instructed, Christ was sent, the in- 
sulating barriers of Judaism were broken 
up, and the influences which had been 
accumulating within those barriers were 
allowed to flow out upon the world. 

The same plan of operation may be 
traced ina larger sphere. The history 
of God’s visible kingdom over the Jews 
is a mirror in which we may see the his- 
tory of his invisible kingdom over the 
subjects of the first resurrection, In 
bringing in his spiritual kingdom, he did 
not commence with the subjugation of 
the whole world, but with the isolation 
and perfect education of a limited church. 
His kingdom commenced at the Second 
Coming; but it was a kingdom restricted, 
like that of Judaism, to a chosen portion 
of the human race. The Primitive 
church, including all previous saints and 
constituting the first resurrection, were 
separated from the rest of the family of 
man at the Second Advent, and have 
since been in the school of eternity. — 
Meanwhile the world has gone on in its 
carnal ways, knowing as little about that 
school as the Gentiles knew about the 
Jewish school. But the time is coming 
when the seclusion of the Primitive church 
will be broken up, and all the life, light, 
and love which has been accumulating in 
it for 1800 years, will be shed abroad upon 
the world. As the Gentiles at the advent 
of Christianity reaped that which the 
Jew had been sowing from the time of 
Abraham, so the world, in the impending 
harvest, will reap that which the Prim- 
itive church has been sowing since it 
entered the spiritual world. The first 
resurrection came by the separation and 
seclusion of a chosen phalanx. The 
second resurrection will come by the ex- 
tension of the organization and power of 
that phalanx into this world. 





Differences in the Gospels, 

In our Bible studies lately, we have 
noticed a peculiar contrast in the gospels 
of Matthew and Luke, such as would nat- 
urally result from a difference in the men- 
talcharacter and pursuits in life, of the wri- 
ters. Matthew’s gospel is very methodical, 
while Luke’s is more discursive and des- 
ultory. Matthew gives several connected 
and systematic discourses, while Luke 
abounds more in incident and personal 
adventure. For instance, the Sermon on 
the Mount, which in Matthew is one con- 
tinuous discourse, in Luke is scattered 
about in several detached passages, which 
are connected with the occurrence of some 





thoughts and feelings to the side of truth 


remarkable miracle or other noteworthy 





event. Matthew gives quite an extended 
account of Christ’s instructions to his dis- 
ciples before sending them out to preach, 
which in Luke again, are found in several 
separate fragments, The same is the case 
too, in regard to the series of parables, 
the ‘woes’ pronounced upon the Phari- 
sees, and the discourse about the Second 
Coming. In Matthew the remarks of 
Christ appertaining to these subjects are 
grouped together in one connected dis- 
course, while in Luke they are scattered 
about in different places. On the other 
hand, Luke gives several thrilling inci- 
dents, and graphic life-sketches, which are 
entirely omitted in Matthew ; such, for 
instance,’as the meeting with Zaccheus, 
the scene at Nazareth in the early part 
of Christ’s ministry, the interview with 
Martha and Mary, &c. The parable of the 
prodigal son, of Dives and Lazarus, and 
others which Matthew omits, are remark- 
able for their stirring, life-like character. 

We will not attempt at the present 
time to account for these peculiarities, 
further than it may have been done inci- 
dently above, but the hint given would 
seem to open aclue to the diversities of 
the gospel narratives, and furnishes an 
interesting field for study. 


Transit Darkness. 

Christ must have passed through a re- 
markable transition of experience at the 
time when he was led up into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil. It was 
immediately after his baptism, when upon 
coming up out of the water he saw the 
Spirit of God descending upon him like a 
dove, and heard a voice saying, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.’ From the light of his Father’s 
smile he passed immediately into the 
gloom of Satan’s presence. That word 
from heaven, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am wed/ pleased,’ must have been 
a baptism of unspeakable happiness to 
him. From that he passed directly into 
converse with the accuser. 





Again, his transfiguration, seems to 
have been in similar connection and con- 
trast with his last sufferings. Soon af- 
ter he came down from the mount of 
glory, (the same day, it appears from 
Luke 9; 43, 44,) he said to his disci- 
ples, ‘ Let these sayings sink deep into 
your ears ; for the Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men ;’ and 
next we are told, he steadfastly ‘set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.’ Thus, the sec- 
ond, time he heard that voice, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,’ 
and was baptized with glory, and soon af- 
ter was again enveloped in the murder- 
ous breath of Satan. 

When he emerged from the shadow in 
the wilderness, it was into the smile of 
heaven again, for angels came and min- 
istered to him. It was a crisis also, in 
which he received power—he went out 
from his temptation in the power of the 
Spirit, and commenced his mighty works 
and was glorified of all. So he arose 
from the last baptism of Satan’s spirit 
that he suffered, into angelic glory, and 
all power in heaven and on earth was 
given unto him. 





The Leaven of the Pharisees, 

It is noticeable in Mark’s gospel, that 
after the time when the scribes sought 
to ensnare the disciples, in consequence 
of their failure to cast out the demon 





from the lunatic during Christ’s absenge 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, they 
manifested signs of their minds hay. 
ing been poisoned. Immediately they 
began to dispute who should be greatest. 
And soon Christ had occasion to reproye 
them for forbidding some one to cast oyt 
devils in his name, because he followed 
not with them. He finished his talk to 
them by saying, ‘ Salt is good : but if the 
salt have lost his saltness, wherewith wij} 
ye season it ? Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another.’ Again 
about the same time, he was displeased 
with them because they rebuked thoge 
who brought young children to him that 
he might touch them. 





Diving. 

In raising the Ericsson, divers are employed to 
close the open port-holes and deadlights, with a viey 
then to pump the vessel dry, and thus make her 
float. The following is a description from the 74j. 
bune, of the divers’ dress and operations : 


The curious operation of men working ip 
submarine armor may be seen at the Ericsson, 
Above water they are, when thus clad, the 
most helpless of all mortals. They are clothed 
in a thick and heavy India rubber dress, with 
belts about their legs and body filled with shot 
to the weight of about 128 pounds. The head 
is incased in a huge copper cap, resting on 
their shoulders, with glass before the eyes and 
mouth. An India rubber tube of about an 
inch diameter, is connected to the top of the 
copper cap. The other end of the tube is 
attached to an air-pump. When the mouth- 
piece of the cap is closed, which of course 
is done preparatory to the descent, the air. 
pump is vigorously worked. ‘The air thus 
forced in at the head finds its way out through 
the dress where it terminates on the arms, 
and sometimes by a tube from the breast, 
guarded against the introduction of water. 
When the diver is thus equipped for his sub- 
marine excursion, he lies helpless on the deck, 
A rope is attached to his body, which is passed 
through a block on the yard arm, and he is 
hoisted like a motionless piece of baggage over 
the side, and lowered into the water. He soon 
descends to where he does not materially feel 
the weights attached to him and begins to help 
himself and control his own movements. His 
motion and position under water are clearly 
disclosed by the violent agitation direetly over 
his head, oceasioned by the escape of the air 
pumped through the tube which leads to his 
miniature prison. A single line is taken in the 
hand of the diver, by which he signalizes those 
above water. One pull is the signal to be 
taken up, two pulls for less air, and three pulls 
for more air. The work which the diver can 
verform is quite limited, but it is done with 
considerable celerity. 





Growing Cucumbers, 

The following from an exchange we have 
tried and proved :—Take a large barrel, or 
hogshead ; saw it in two in the middle, and 
bury each half in the ground even with the top. 
Then take u small keg and bore a small hole in 
the bottom ; place the keg in the center of the 
barrel, the top even with the ground, and fil 
in the barrel around the keg with rich earth 
suitable for the growth of cucumbers.—Plant 
your seed midway between the edges of the 
barrel and the keg, and make a kind of arbora 
foot or two high for the vines to run on. 
When the ground becomes dry, pour water in 
the keg in the evening—it will pass out at the 
bottom of the keg into the barrel and rise up 
to the roots of the vines, and keep them moist 
and green. Cucumbers cultivated in this way 
will grow to a great size, as they are made in- 
dependent both of drought and wet weather. 
In wet weather the barrel can be covered, and 
in dry the ground can be kept moist by pour- 
ing water in the keg.— Scientific Amerecan. 





Tue Mire—It is quite time that the value 
of the widow’s mite should be determined. 
Her example is frequently quoted, and even 
the penurious use it as sort of a shield. A 
gentleman called upon a wealthy friend for 3 
contribution. ‘Yes, I must give my mite,’ 
said the rich man. ‘ You mean the widow's 
mite I suppose,’ replied the other. ‘To be 
sure I do.’ The gentleman continued, ‘1 
will be satisfied with half as much as she gave- 
How much are you worth?’ Seventy thou- 
sand dollars, he answered. ‘Give me then 3 
check for thirty five thousand, that would be 
just half as much as the widow gave; for she 
gave all she had.’ It was a new idea to the 
wealthy merchant.—American Messenger. 
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